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AERT DAY 


HALL OF MIRRORS — DESHLER-HILTON HOTEL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TUESDAY APRIL 17, 1956 


9:00 a.m.--Registration for Luncheon 
Coffee Hour and Informal Reception 


10:00 a.m.--Opening Session On Radio 
Keynote Speaker: Professor Edgar E. Willis 
Radio Drama’s Last Stand”’ 
Panel Discussion: “Radio Drama in High School”’ 


12 Noon—Annual Luncheon At the MARAMOR, one of 
tion’s Top Ten Best Restaurants! 
Speaker: Edward Stanley 
Director, Public Service Programs, 
National Broadcasting Company 


2:00 p.m.-—-Afternoon Session On Television 
Round Table Discussion 
“Closed Circuit Experimentation at the Elementary and 
Secondary School Level”’ 


4:00 p.m.-- Adjourn to Newcomers’ Reception 


Here is the year’s best opportunity for all AERT Members, and 
their friends, to get together and to come to grips with some of thei 
most pressing and challenging problems. The success of this meet- 
ing depends upon individual interest and participation. In addition 
there is plenty of time to renew old friendships and to make new 


acquaintances 


DON’T MISS IT THIS IS YOUR BIG DAY 
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EDITORIAL 


THIRD AERT DAY AT COLUMBUS 


ANOTHER Columbus Institute, rooms and suites, at meals, and 
} 


the twenty-sixth, is being held on elsewhere—-with sympathetic lead- 
April 17-20, 1956. On the opening ers in the field 
day (Aprill7) will occur the sev- where else 

eral events constituting AERT Day AERT Day provides members 
This important annual get-togeth- and their guests with that infor- 
er, held first in 1954 and the “brain mality that leads to the maximum 


child” of the then President, Mrs benefit from Inst ute 


Gertrude G. Broderick, has already which follow. From the 


i 


can be found no- 


sessions 
beginning 
established itself as an integral of the opening session at 9 o'clock, 
and “must” feature of the Institute when new members meet those 
for Education by Radio-Television with whom they may wish to con- 
AERT, it may be remembered, fer, and older members greet the 
had its beginnings at the 1940 In- new members as well as friend 
stitute and its members have, from from previous years, through the 
the very beginning, included those 2 o'clock session on Television, 
leaders in radio and television edu- there will never be a boring mo- 
cation whose contributions have ment .It all adds up to a “must” 
been responsible for the success of 1 every AERT member who can 
both the Institute and AERT itself ossibly arrange to be present 
There is no better place in the One final comment: AERT’s 
entire world where one can secure ervice is always directly propor- 
its member- 


do it” information on the effective hip. Or, t it another way, 


a maximum of up-to-date, “how to tional to the size of 


use of radio and television in edu- new membe! re vital to the As- 


cation than at the annual meetings ociation ut uccess. There 
of the Institute in Columbus, Ohio rests on each member, therefore, 
The general sessions are alway the responsibility to do his bit to 
stimulating; the “work-study” and _ increase the membership. I 


“special interest” groups are tai- a better place to recruit 


there 
than dur- 
lored to meet numerous special-_ in; » meetings of AERT and the 
ized needs. But the opportunities 
which are provided to confer infor- 
mally—in the lobbies, in hotel Tracy F. TyLer, Editor 


are all counting on 
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Schools and Educational Broadcasting’ 


Dr. Benjamin C. Willis 


General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Lllinois 


TELEVISION has given new 
1eaning to much in our lives, not 
least of which the trite but 
riendly phrase ‘It’s a 
world.” Thanks 


Is NOW a Very 


smal] 

to television, our 
mall world, indeed, 
so small it can be brought 
Nor is 


academic 


into 
this 
proposl- 
that of the six 
Chi- 
cago, a mere 80 per cent have tele- 
phones, and bath- 
tubs but 97 per cent have TV sets! 
It might 


? 


anyone livir room 
longer an 


tion. I under 


any 
tand 


million inhabitants of greater 
central heating, 


appear than locally, at 


} ¢ ’ ] ,ot 
lea retailing of television 


sets 
had reached a saturation point. Of 
we know this is not so. We 
know many families have two or 
three sets. One of my 
the other day, recounted having a 
telephone from a mother fol- 
one of our TV programs 
The mother said that while she was 
doing the laundry she “just hap- 
pened to turn on the basement TV 
et.”” Automatic plus TV 
equals a this 


course 


colleagues 


. 
call 


lowing 


washer 
new experience for 
mother right in her own home 

It is of course apparent that for 
television set 
eral viewers 
hour in the 


every there are sev- 
that for 


there 


and 


day 


every 
must be 

With such poten- 
that, we do indeed 
need to give attention to the pro- 
grams themselve 

This 
all agreed 


many program 


tial impact a 


attention, | believe, we are 


must take two direc 


Prepared for delivery 


of Educational Broadcasters 
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lies col- 


tions. In direction 
laboration with commercial studio 

quality 
they 
same 
enougn viewers to 


cial advertisers 


one 


Oo assure nign programs 


will, a please cultur- 
ally, at the time attract 
satisfy commer- 
who think in terms 
The 
frequent strident commercial which 
urges you to “dash out to the 


store this minute and get a 


of sales of a few minutes late! 


large 
economy size’ becomes in the end 
itself a 


casters 


sort of challenge to broad- 
Advertising is, after all, 
a form of propaganda. Propaganda 
may be good or bad. Education can 
play its role in this avenue with- 
out converting all 


programs into 


educational programs 


The second direction, however, 


is InN Many ways a more exciting 
one and in a sense probably 
a more far-reaching one. This 
direction of the 
educational broadcasts on such 
free channels as our own young, 
thriving WTTW. Chicago is proud 
of Channel 11 and deeply indebted 
to Edward Ryerson and the asso- 
who assumed the 


( 
bilities to establish it 


All the public spirited men and 
women who bore the 


ven 
is the 
development of 


‘lates responsl- 


responsibility 
with him are to be equally com- 
mended. Vision and determination 
were needed and these two attri- 


butes OUI f 


benefactor! have in 


large measure 


before the 3lst Annual Convention of the National Association 





ystem, WTTW has 
kinds of problems. The 


group of problems pertain to 


Like a schoo] 

WoO DasIic 

yn: the second to in- 

Administration has many 

, whether in television 

but I shall draw the 

analogy for only three of these, 
and those briefly 

The ] fin lal Schools 

are used to cost! I 

that it cos le to 


educati 


first 
read recently 
station or to 
than 
wo popular big-name 


comedy shows. These are the kinds 


+ 


LO! a Ye@al 


? 


comparative costs that schools 


uffered from for many 


although we believe that 


YT Ww) 


1] ‘ 
ii oon Ces 


lation who get 
money. It is, of 
that America spends more on 
than on edu- 
ion. We are not surprised, there- 


course, 


ior and cigarette 


that educational tele- 


hough costing less than a 


l« 


limited number of hour 


on TV entertainment, must neve! 


theless, appeal for its money and 


ha slim budget 


I do not wish, however, to dwell! 
on the financial aspects of educa- 
tional television. I have a firm 
conviction that once its value is 
demonstrated it will be supported 
generously by public subscription 
It is reassuring to recall that prac- 
tically every public welfare un- 
dertaking began as a private char- 
ity. In each when the need 
was demonstrated by generous pri- 
the public itself as- 
ponsibilities. I 
happen with 


case, 


vate citizens, 
sumed its 
this will 
Channel 11 

The admin- 
istrative problem which television 
that of staff——specifically 
staff. I this 
will be television’s greatest admini- 
strative challenge— finding the sort 
that i: this 
type of program. I hesitate to say 
that the kind of talent required is 
not the talent to entertain, for that 
may sound as if I think that edu 
should never 
amuse. This, of course, i 
at all Absorption in 
whether as a 


own re 
believe 
second educational 
faces ls 


the teaching believe 


of talent needed for 


entertain ol! 
not true 
learning 
listener, o1 
often the 


cation 


viewer, 


tudent in a classroom i 


Students of Chicago elementary schools perform science experiments 
“Learning Brings Adventure,” seen on WGN-TV, Channel 9. 
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teachers 
atier dit 


aily Aii- 


00a 


not pri- 

Teach- 
intellec- 
reaction 
element 
in living, 


classroom 1S 


and requires 
quiet inter- 
Like actor 
identifica- 
tudent 
tification 
tne 
actor 
levision 
teaching 
Thi 
not any- 
the 


bring the 


neal incove! 
teacne! 
cla 


telev] 


room or j quivalent alive on 
will need 
good 
the e 
reasonable facsim 
will I 
tion of mastery, of 
if you will, but sh 
different 
howman 
ndisputable 
The 


lenge lies } he matter 


teachers in order to capture 
ence of teaching. No 

There 
igh concentra- 
showmanship, 
ywmanship of a 
that there is 


n good teaching is 


good 
} — 
ie will do 


need to be a 


kind. And 
shiy 


third adn istrative chal- 
of public 
and interaction 


This relation- 


relations—of 

with the community 
ship is partially 
lished and should develop in the 
future. The e this 
tionship will rest, I believe, in 
pride and a feeling of proprietor 


ship on the part of the public 
These 


taffing, | 
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estab- 
rela- 


ence of 


finance 


THF 


relations are exciting challenges 
to educational television, but they 
are really subsidiary challenges 
after all. The program of education 

the instructional program—is the 
greatest challenge and the most 
‘iting reward 
Everything in 
the learning 
might call the learning 
instruction. I shall that term, 
but by it I mean the entire 
experimental opportunity offered 
by a school] staff.) 

In school, what goes on in the 
gym, office 
embly hall is the excuse for 
administrative 

The organization 
television is 
we 


eX 
education must 
situation. (I 
Situation, 


erve 


use 


too. 


classroom, counselor’s 
Or a 
being by services 
and personnel] 
analo- 
recognize the 


approximate the 


n educational 
though 


POUS, 


studio does not 
clas 
The 


the application of 


sroom 

word “instruction” implies 
all we know 
pupils and about the learn- 
the teaching 
The phrase “program of edu- 
implies the organization of 
know and of instruc- 


+4 
abdou 


s to Situa- 


tion 


cation’ 


all we our 


onal situations into a co-ordinat- 


-d, continuous, and comprehensive 
ies of experiences. It implies 
ver-all objectives and _ relation- 
ships. A particular lesson is not 
taught for itself alone, but for the 
warrants, the 
further experiences to which it can 
lead, and the purposes to which it 
can be put 
In this sense, experiences which 
part of an educational pro- 
gram differ from many intellectual 
and cultural ones. Thus a series of 
chamber music concerts may or 
may not be educative although the 
concerts are surely cultural. The 
construction of a curriculum and 
the selection of appropriate proj- 
that is the build- 
ng of cultural experiences into an 
program is a spe- 


generalizations it 


are 


ects and lessons 


educational 


cialty 





tne most provocative 
I planning 
that objectives of educa- 
‘ut across party lines, so to 
Though we 
eas, our outcomes 
compartmentalized. The 

of enlightened citizenship 


reserved to 


1 educational 


organize mate- 


ubject ar 


classes in 


tory and civics but 


1 outcome of auto 


ry? OT 
Int@Pprla 


games ] he school yard 


Economic competence 


English 


linanclal page ina 


may be 
learned in when the class 
unit 
to read a newspaper, 
busine law 


tinctions between a pro- 
education and a 


ill affect the 


cultural 
organiza- 
of Channel 11 

offer Channel 11 
possibilities, 


for 


assemble. It 


al 0 
tele- 
and 
yrrees from many 
three dimensional] 
Revolutionar. 
to 1830 


pe- 
were pre- 
series of wars but 

period in which traditions 
were broken in many fields. Then 
poetry of Wordsworth, Byron 
and Coleridge, the musk 


oven, and the painting 
would be 


the 


seen aS expre ion 
revolutionar" 
thought of the times. and 


Concord, Trafalgar and Wa- 


Spirit permeating 
the t} e 
name 
terloo i take on ignifi 
the 
education and tele- 
gifted to 


home 


woul 
cance. sucn 


ence of true 


new 


concepts are es- 


bring 


vision is uniquely 
them into every 
In building a program of educa- 


tion. school tries to provide 
W systematic experimen- 
tal background for its pupils. From 
this broad background young peo- 
the areas of special sig- 
nificance to them and pursue them 
n the later of their educa- 
tion and life. Here again. television 

make a contribution 


a wide but 


ple select 
years 


unique 


be native, but inter- 
ests are learned. No one could say 
truthfully that he was not inter- 
ested in, book-binding if he 
had never watched the working of 
buckram 


Aptitudes may 


Say, 
leather or lettering of 
The awakening of interests is one 

great purposes of education, 
and the possibilities for television 
are obvious. To stimulate the curi- 


+ 


osity, to develop appreciation 


all the great teach- 
er asks to be able to do. True 
of knowledge or of inter- 
skills is up to the individ- 
the 


these are really 
pursult 
pretive 
ual, once park has been ig 
nited 
Telev 


Guidance 


ision Can assist in guidance, 
also comprises those 
total educational ex- 


which 


phases of the 
perience of the 
deal with 


personal, educational or vocational] 


individual 


choice be they moral, 


Guidance assists the individual to 


elect iences and to inter- 
to assimilate 
each indi- 
problem - solving 


day living and 


help 

‘velop 
techniques for ever} 
limited to the 


ious difficulties. 


is not emergency 
solution of se! Its 
is ; lerstanding and in- 
self-guidance. J would like 

] 


two DossIpD! instances as 


f ' 


mean 
One example lies in the realm 
for vocational 
can take its cam- 
o a business and show what 
actually does. This is 


person 


example of what | 


of information 
pa 

choice. Television 

ra int 


not 


a worker 


the total need of a young 


g ty eh 


one of them, 


a career; it 
but an 


merely 
important one 

My 
WTTW 


ample is. from 
thinking 
exam- 


do 


other e> 
The show I 


not appear 


am 
to be an 
those who 
of guidance as 
] fe 


guidance to 
encom- 
I speak 


1 
| 


challenge 
rT. 
This 
paren 
programs 
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“Teenager 


? 


it possible for 


h t LISE tne 





believe 
comes of 
ther providing the 


opportunity for mutual discusssion 


guidance 


and understanding, guidance is be- 


ing offered a 

pro 
medium 
is not to deny it other values. One 
the Chi 
cago Public Schools is to improve 
° : 


to teenagers 


gram provide 

of our major objectives in 
amily living. This comes as much 
from improved relationship 
from improved men 


in the former 


televised 


Adaptation 


ary and will 
a the 
their tt 


educational] 


come, I am 


f 


two professions combine 


linking to implement sound 
philosophy. From this 
will come a new and di 
tinctive skill and discipline 

The 
channels are not 


reserved for the 


merger 
challenges in educational 
however, all 
channels. The 
them, too. They group 


much chal 


chools have 


themselve like the 


lenges to television—into admini 
chal- 


Can be 


and _ instruct 
First 
powerfu 


we Can interpret oul 


strative ional 
lenges television 
come a | means whereby 
methods, our 
It tivac and ' ' lam + } " 
objective ana our proDiems to tne 
public. N f closer to the 
heart of the people than the edu- 
cation of their youngsters. At times 
I fear nothin affles them more 
Times change, but 
f 


ot 


each generation 
parent apt to l 
child’s educational experience by 
the yardstick of 
days. If we can help 
through TV to see 
modern 


measure its 


own school 
parents 
some of our 
method 


results of those 


and some of the 
methods, I | 

we will go a long way ir 
basic understanding among 


AERT 
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Secondly, educators are 
lenged to find ways in 
integrate TV programs 
basic teaching plans. We had this 
same problem with movies and 
then with radio, and I suspect that 
even today there is some teacher 
some place who uses movies for 
entertainment, not for instruction 
The question always is—How can 
a teacher integrate an aid 


television so that it 


chal- 
which to 
their 


into 


like 
demonstrates 
upplements, or emphasizes the ba- 
sic lesson objectives? This takes a 
high degree of skill on the class 
room teacher’s part and one which 


tc learned at 


la to be present by 
many of us to whom this is entirely 
This calls for experimenta- 
for study of thi 

technique 
We must also find ways to hel; 


extend the 


We cannot, of 


levision classroom 


course, expect our 
teachers to watch all the programs 
and to be after 
a televised use the 
program as a springboard in class 
I presume we will never get all 
the juice out of the orange 


able the morning 
conference to 


Recog- 
in the 


young people is a first 


nition of television, however, 
life of our 
step 

The third challenge to education 
the use that administrators and 


schools of education can make 


various types of closed 
broadcasts as an. aid to the im- 
Medi 
in this partic 

Skill 

to dem- 

skill in 
usceptible 
times even 


provement of instruction 


cine has ploneered 
! 


ular with good re 


teacning more 
tr: perhaps 
it, too, 


and at 


interpretation 
imitation 
Our 


pends upon the 


future mutual progress de- 
attitudes of three 
is the attitude 
with its 


¢ L- ; 
lack of it, its interest or 


groups. First, there 


of the public support o1 


lack of it 


It was gratifying to read of imme- 


diate response of 1,500 


} 
peopie t 





WTTW’s offer for outlines in con- 
with German lessons. It 
does to underestimate the 
intellectual hunger of people. The 
second?’ attitude is that of tl 
We must 
television a 


Dut 


nection 


neve! 


e 
schoo] recognize 
being here to stay, 
with it. The third is tl 

of the industry 


‘ 


J 
not only 


work 


; } 
itself 


ironed out in this particular, I have 
no doubt that the commercial inter- 

of television will accept educa- 
and 


Furthermore, if 


tional channels as brothers 
not as competitor S 
we do our job well in 
the 
television, the 


ests of 


and on 

commercial inter- 

will benefit 
put 


mettle to look to thei: 


both in schools 
al 

daisO 
thei 
commercials 


television 
3usiness may be upon 
as well as to their product and to 


the content of their program as 
to the quality of 
They will 
about this, however, in the end 
Finally, it the 


‘ . 
> of educational television de 


well as their mer- 


chandise not be sorry 


seems to me that 


pends leadership by educa- 
tors. It must be 
cational 
witn 


upon 
controlled by edu- 
principles. In connection 


the over-all programming, I 


would recommend integrity, a spir- 
and 


+ 


of public service, 
the 
connection 


os (of 


respect 
intelligence of 
with 


program 


he public 
individual se- 


or single pro- 


grams, lit 


tnat 


l. as 
classroom teacher 


seems to me important 
what the 
recognizes—that 
all learning must be related to life 
and must begin where the individ- 
There must be an organized 
presentation. Generalizations must 
Appreciation should 
derive from the Above all, 
the objectives must be clearly un- 


teievision recognize 


} 
Udi is 


be pos sible 
content 


derstood, the scope defined, and 


ignificant 
would remind 


everyone that some people thought 


that radio 


In conclusion, | 
would ruin the phono- 
business. We know, on the 
contrary, what has happened to it 
No | tnat 
educational will replace 
the the 
teacher. In should 


graph 


one can seriously think 


+e] ici 
elevision 


public school o1 school 


stead, it stlm- 


+ 


ing ju as education 


tele- 


ulate learn 
should 


Vision 


stimulate the best in 


The first 
of education of the 
Schools that ed 
people in a 


* ] sy?) 
say J { daucation 


tenet of the philosophy 
Chicago Public 
ication serves all 
Another 
deals with all 


life. A third 


democracy 


indicates 
through- 
public 


continuse 


together, 
educational televi- 
this philosophy 


with mutual benefits 


clos- 


‘ives. too 


MENTAL HEALTH DISCUSSED ON WQXR 


An analysis of the pressing prob- 
health as it affects 
the people of New York was made 
over Station WQXR by 
medical men 
fou! 


lem of mental 
well 


Known and women 
Thursday afternoor 
Pre- 


with he 


York 


during 
programs beginning March 1 
sented in conjunction 


Women’s City 


timely serie 


Club of 


clear what 


has and what 


Entitled “The Women’s City 
Club Looks at New York’s Mental 
Health,” the half-hour discus 


Pre conducted 


sions 
by Alma Dettinger 

her “Other People’s Bu 

Each week her 
work in 


mental h has 


iness”’ 
guest 
the 
been 

tanding, as well as a 

the Women’s City Club 
Health Series Committee 
Mental Health Se: 
Women’s Cit 


member 
Mental 
Thi 
a project 
Club Fortiet 


les Wa 
of the 
“a7 
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School Telecasting me A Report 


David C Stewart 


Joint Council on Educational 


The Joint Committee 
tional Televi 
1955, 
all public 


located 


Educa- 
13, 


on 


. 
sion, on November! 


ent out a questionnaire to 


and parochial schools 
in wn r cities 


commercial 


where 
educational TV 
operating, 418 


and /o! 


stations we then 
school syste 

A anothe! 
of the questionnaire were 


month later to 


in) all 


lette 


econd tter and 


copy 
sent a 
nonrespondents 
The report which follows is 
upon the information contained 
the 260 responses r¢ 
10, 1956 
The major 


based 
in 
ceived by Jan- 
uary 
rposes of 

he 
programming produced 
ponsored by 


this 
number 


pi sur- 


*y were to determine t 


Oo! 


hou! 


OI 


and 


in the United 


public paro 


chial school 
State national edu- 
organizations 
ystems which 


pe 


with a li 


nave 


cnoo! 


peen now Or Will 


en- 


alt 
gaged in the production of educa- 
tional televi 
that I S ( 


ve 


ion programs in orde: 


hool systems can re- 


ne late informat 


garding the developments 


lon re- 
thi 
course, 
field to 
of the 
» by the 
and to 
work is 


educa- 


in 

’ ‘ 1 | 
field. Such a lst will, of 
tne 


qualitative naiyses 


enable res 
make 
production work 


cnoo 


individual 


determine what effect this 


Naving upon n neral 


? 


ional patte irvey repre- 


sents, in ic spadework 
necessafr' 


of 
impact 


quantity 
that its 


meas- 


school prog i 


De 


may 


ured 
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Television, Washington, D. C 


eveais tne 


1. Total number hours of “in- 
school’ programming, 1952-1956 
(inclusive) 2,237 


of 


’ 


2. Total number of hours of “pub- 
lic relations” “interpretive” 
gramming, 1952-1956 


or pro- 
(inclusive) 


5,18 


3. Combined total of hours of 
school” and “public relations” pro- 
gramming, 1952-195 (inclusive) 


7,418" 


of 


programming 
B 


4. Total number \” 
schoo] 1 


clusive 


hours of “a 
1952-1956 (i 


l 
I 
8,454" 


5. Total number of 
chool programming, 

1952-1953 1,019% 

1953-1954 1,7581%, 

1954-1955 

1955-1956 


hours of 
by years 


“all’ 


Most of the 
incomplete since, 
this 
were unable 
ber of hours 
1956. Many 
ed only their programming 
1955 


above 


survey, many schoo] 
to determine 
of prog! 


school system 


amn 


about December! 
Many 
of programming 
either of 
of in-school and publi 
Such 
(1,036 rep 


difference between the t« 


1.©., 


school sy 
hours 


qd 


ea in 


not 
the two broad Cal 
“other 


hours 


elation 
“all” programming. Although 
difficult to 


+ 


chool” and “public 1 


extremely 


the exat nature 





‘otne! programming, it sé 
in gen 1e {| 
dramatic musica 


The final decision 


+ 
to be 


yf 


A 


l 
1 1 
ars + 
ral, Uf 


or 


school system itself. 
Most school systems seem t 


h- ow. * 1 
tnat in-scnoo! - 


programs 


also be considered good public 


lations, 
public 
“ams 


indeed perhaps the 


relations In-school 


telecast 


commercial stations can be 
simultaneously Dy parents In 


homes and serve to illustrate 


the curriculum areas and the 
“+r in which the children a1 


ing taugl 
It should 


only school 


be emphasized 
systems 
not educational o1 


i 


were qu 
commer 


In 


ICE] 


iV 


la 
. 


. me 
Vision stations 


some 
school 
al 
sponsor nor produce 


es, the 


system re 'e 


programs which th 


In 


program 


Pittsburgh 
Zramming: 
Years 
1952-1953 
1953-1954 
1954-1955 
1955-1956 


E 


c school 


publi 


-emed l p I 


yresentation 
] 
a 


prog 
rested wit 


LO 


on educational 


VIeW ed 


; both 


neariy 


esult of planning and cooper- 
between the schools and the 
producing even though the 
assume the primary 
of organization 
Thus, the 


schools to 


4 


ion 


at 
al 


rams 
h the 


unit 
may 
responsibility 
oduction 
the Iowa 
appeal! 


til 


station 


and 
response 
this survey 
disappointing un- 
remembers that WOI-TV 
he Iowa School 
services more than 260 
sch and 7,000 stu- 
an average adult 
55,000 the same 
lowa Schoo] Time is the 
ponsibility of 


Ot 
Committee 


fee] p! of 
hould 


re 


- rather 
best 
pro- 


and 


one 
tnrougn t 

series 
central Iowa 


aent 


0] 
their daily, plus 


audience ol for 


man- programs 
be primary re 


Joint 


r 
Jil 


the Iowa 
on Educational 
Television 

The re oe 


ne 


that 
eriea 
] 


| tele 


be 
opportunities 


an 


little 


Lor 


doubt 
schoo] 
after 


station 


that 
pro- 
edu- 
been 
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igures 


icrease an 


ion 


nas 


the , as 


serve to il- 


are 


pro chool program 
Hou! 
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tation es 
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1952-1953 
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INOY 
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School systems in many cities 
work out satis- 
with local 
order to 
produce educational programming 
as the ample list indi- 


ate 


have been able to 
factory arrangements 


commercial stat s in 


Hours of Programming 
School 52-53 53-54 54-55 55-56 
Cleveland 26 26 26 26 
3altimore 901%, 95 om ** 
St. Paul 25 30 49 100 
Springfield, Mo. 75 175 125 125 
Philadelphia 64 64 64 64 

** Figures not available 

number of hours of school 


course, 


The 
programming 


a mucn 


indicates, of 


greater number of sepa- 


rate program School programs 
generally 15 minutes or 30 
minutes in length. Few 
long productions 


In general, public 


are 


are hour- 


relations pro- 
what 
the schools, how 
taught, and why. In 
tances, this type of pro- 
cove! all curricular 
levels. Under 
‘See How They 
Learn,” “Your Child Is Our Busi- 
ness,”” “As The Twig Is Bent,” and 
: g All Parents,” 


plain the cur! 


grams seek to demonstrate 
is being taught lr 
it ] 


ome in 


being 


gramming 


¢ ¢ ‘ 1 4 ‘ 
areas at all grade 


uch titles as 


schools ex- 


iculum to parents 


through direct demonstrations, of- 


ten imulating actual classroom 


for thi 


urriculalr 


conditions purpose. Of 
report- 
and pre- 
successful at 
present are the demonstrations and 


the many c 
ed. the 
umably the 


areas 
most prominent 


most 


interpretations of how children are 
taught to read. In Cleveland, the 
public schools produced a series of 


five 15 programs on read- 


ing which stimulated great general 


community intere In the first 
program the directing supervisor 
of language a! demonstrated 
f adults, by means 


a group of 
alphabet, the prob 


+ 


artificial 
x-yvear-old faces in learn- 
ad. In 
he explained briefly the 


rHE AERT 


each succeeding 


methods used in meeting one of 
the reading problems. A teacher 
with a group of unrehearsed pupils 
then demonstrated the use of that 
teaching technique in a classroom 
setting. 

Many school systems report a 
special emphasis upon interpret- 
ing special training such as dra- 
matics, industrial arts, student 
government, music, physical edu- 
cation, and journalism. The survey 
indicates that some of the most ef- 
fective programs were on the re- 
sponsibility of the schools in the 
training of handicapped children: 
programs on_ speech 
blind children 
Braille, etc 


correction, 
demonstrating 
Demonstrations of 
school counseling services were 
also rated high in effectiveness 
Citizens 
how 


interested to learn 
systems spend thei! 
and many schools have 
found that television offers an op- 
portunity to explain in dramatic 
fashion how public money is being 
spent. Schools report successful 
programs on budgets and the new 
building programs as well as the 
function of the school cafeteria and 
the operation of the kindergartens 
Television has often played an im- 
portant role in stimulating citizen 
to vote fo! 


prove 


are 
school 
money 


a new bond i 
the schools 


ssue to 1m- 


Television is often employed to 


the 
of the school 
grams which 
describe 


the beginning 
through 
explain bus 
report cards, introduce 
teachers, and describe how parents 
best 


ease strain of 


year pro- 


routes, 


can 
for school 


The 


visual 


prepare the six-year-old 


expansion of school audio- 
departments and the fact 
that some school systems now pro- 
duce their own film for television 
reflect the growing interest in 
school -to-parent communication 
via television. In some cases, when 
series of 


time for a program 





not available on commercial 
when schools are unable 
o undertake extensive production 
planning, the television operation 
is based upon working with as 
local commercial programs 


sta- 
tions or 


+ 


many 
aS possibdie 
The indicates that the 
type of programs designed for chil- 
dren to watch while in school vary 
as widely as the offered 
in the school itself. The following 
a representative sampling 
the in-school which the 
responding systems felt 
successful: Reading, 
Arithmetic, Science 
Geography, Health, Social 
Music, Art, Carpentry, 
Auto Mechanics, and Eng- 


courses 


series 
schoo] 
were most 
Writing 
French 
Studies, 
siology 
lish 
Some 


cover a 


series are designed to 
curricular area such 


as the communication arts 


large 
with 
reading writing 
and drawing produced on succe 
the 
The survey developed no 
that in-school 
any Way 


yelling, music 


sive day in same time seg- 
ment 
evidence programs 


have in replaced teach- 


the classroom 
ample evidence that in- 


choo] television programming en 
utilize 
tne 
museums 


other civic 


ables schoo! ystem to tne 


educational re ' 
‘community 


tras, ZOOS, 


ources oO whole 


Art 


and 


orches- 


Instltiu 


tions contribute much to program- 
materials. In 


ming 


fo 


larger cities, 
reign consuls may speak to chil- 
dren about their countries and ex- 
hibit materials which more fully 
explain the life of these countries 

Of the 260 questionnaires re- 
turned, 77 respondents listed no 
hours of programming. If a com- 
plete qualitative analysis were pos- 
ible, it would be most interesting 
to learn why school systems do 
not engage in television program- 
ming. The evidence gathered in 
the present survey is slim, indeed 


(49 respondents listing 


gramming, made no comment 
whatever). But the information 
gathered from the brief comments 
on the remaining 28 questionnaires 
suggests the following: 

1. Ten respondents noted that, al- 
though they listed no hours of pro- 
gramming, they do in fact produce 
programs very infrequently, partic- 
ularly during American Education 
Week. 

2. Ten reported that they were 
“exploring” educational television 
or that definite plans had been made 
for production in the future 

3. Six reported that since com- 
mercial stations had recently 
been established within their com- 
munities, it was too early to deter- 
mine what course of action to fol- 
low. 

4. Two respondents stated that 
they had not programmed because 
of lack of information regarding 
production techniques and proce- 
dures. 

There is, of 
knowing 
observation 


no pro- 


, 
OnLy 


course, no way of 
on-the-spot 


school 


hort of 
whethe: 
tems do not produce programs be 


SYS- 


cause of a policy decision or apathy 
within the systems or because time 
for programming is not available 
on local commercial stations in 
these communities or both. At 
the time this was made 
more information was immediately 
available regarding the stations 
than the schools. A spot check was 
made of the television service in 
30 communities school 
systems reported no programming 
and the following information was 
gathered: 

1. None of the communities 
an educational station 

2. Twenty-five communities 
one commercial station 

3. Four communitie: 
commercial stations 

4. One community 
commercial stations 

5. Of the total 
tions checked 
and 18 were 

6. Of the 
were serviced 
were serviced 


urvey 


where 


had 
had 
had two 
three 


had 


ta- 
UHF 


number of 

(32 20 were 
VHF. 
stations checked. eight 
by one network: nine 
by two networks: six 


2 
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were ervicea 


thirteen 


three networks 
ced by four net- 
tatement of 
available 
tations checked, one 
1948: three in 
1950: one in 1952; 
1953; seven in 1954 
and one was due to begin operation 
in 1955 

From the above 


might be fair to say 


were I i 
work In two case a 
network ervice wa not 

7. Of the 
began operating in 
1949: two in 
twenty-three in 


tatistic 


cal “*non-schoo!] 
community |} 
area where one 
(serviced by tl 
works) ha 
1953 


There are perhap 


been 


ignificant conclu 
drawn from the 
vey 

l. School ni 
country have produced 
sive number of hours of 
programming via omme 
educational outlet 

2. There is ample 
uch programming 
creasing each year 
3. It appears that the e 
ment of an educational 
tation offers school sy 
the community an 
either initiate 


ghout the 
impre 
television 


rcial and 


vidence that 
definitely in- 


tabli h- 
television 
within 
opportunity to 
programming or, if an 


tem 


yperation nas 
stantially 
service 

4. At the present time the ratio 
of time devoted to in-school pro- 
grams as compared with public re- 
lations programs is about two to five. 
However, the number of in-school 
programs is increasing rapidly, par- 
ticularly in those communities 
where an educational television sta- 
tion has been established 

It was not the intention 
urvey to solicit 
which make possible a 
qualitative analysis of school pro- 
gramming. However, the 
tion of this character 
volunteered by 


peen started, to 
increase the 


SUD- 
programming 


of this 
information 
would 


informa- 
which was 
respondents was 
encouraging, and al 
though these 


exceedingly 
statements are not 
justify the 
than tentative 
indicate that 


has been, on 


complete enough to 


reading of more 
conclusion they 
chool programming 
effective and in 
highly succesful 

The major research work 
lies ahead. It is most important 
that a qualitative analysis be made 
of school programming, preferably 
one which derives its data from on- 
observations 


tne-spot 


, : 
the whole, many 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP 


The Massachusett 
of Education announce 
nications Workshop to be 
the Massachusett 
July 9 
workshop will 


four al 


Department 


held 

School of Art 
August 3 

itself 


commun1ca- 


from 
The 


with 


concern 


tion: radio production 


audio-visual and public 
relations 
Nationally known le: 


various 1] 


areas W1 


bers of the faculty 


serve mem- 


The workshop 
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\ERT 


will be under the direction of Kel- 
ey B. Sweatt, in charge of the 
Office of Communications and Pub- 
lic Relations in the Department 
of Education. The workshop will 
offer four points of graduate or un- 

credit; and will be 
part of a four-year program to as- 
sist those interested in the field to 
acquire adequate credits to meet 
the Massachusetts certification re- 
quirements that go into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1956 


dergraduate 





New York State Studies Educational TV 


Dr. Walter B. Emery 


Consultant, Joint Council on 


Educational Television 


Washington, D. C 


and Director of Study 


tne most 


comprehensive 
educational television 
indertaken was completed in 
Stat 
New 
ioner of Edu 


Committee 


year by a 
tee appointed by the 


Commi 
consisted 
ne llowins members 
Franc Almstead, assistant to 
recut State University of 
New Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
vice-pre Syracuse University, 
Franklyn S. Barry, sup- 
ntendent of chools., Cortland. 
Ward C. Bowen, chief. Bu- 
Audio and Visual Aids 
ucation Department; Very 
Bertrand J Campell, 
i Board of Trustees. Siena 
yllege, Londonville, N. Y.: E. A 
Hungerford, Jr., director, Metropoli- 
tan Educational Television Associ- 
New York, N. Y.; Warren W 
Knoz assistant comm oner of 
education: James F. Macandrew., di- 
rector of Board of 
N. Y.: Carroll 
vice chancel- 
York Univer ty Paul C 
director Department of In- 
onal Materials, Board of Edu- 
cation. Rochester. N. Y and Ed- 
in R. Van Kleeck. assistant com- 
sioner of education. 


t engaged by 


aent 


Chairman 


ation 


hroadca t ng 
Education, N« Yor! 


Ar . . ? 
Newsom, executive 


Ay 9 
yeu 


tract 


the 
of Edu 
rect the Study and con- 
the Committee in the 


el Wa 


rk Commiissione! 


of recommendation 
f the Study was sub- 
the Commissioner on 
1956 

In its report, the Committee 
recommended to the Commission- 
er of Education the expenditure of 
$900,000 to in 


gram in ed 


. Tk * "2 
January 13 


itiate a state pro- 


icational television for 


New York State 


1 
iowlng 


involving the fol- 


immediate steps 

1. Appointment of a broadly rep- 
resentative tate advisory board to 
deal with immediate and long range 
problems of educational television 

2. The development of a limited 
form of state assistance to stimulate 
local experimentation and uses of 
educational television, ranging from 
program production facilities to the 
eventual construction and operation 
of non-commercial stations 


3. The installation of two 
circuit” television sy 
mentary and a 
a ystem of 


“closed- 
tems in an ele- 
secondarv school or 
such schools 

4. The centering of responsibility 
in the State Department of Educa- 
tion for the growth and guidance of 
education by television by profes 
sional personnel capable of imple- 
menting the plans suggested above 
and advising school systems in re- 
spect to the utilization of television 
in the educational process 


After a careful and comprehen- 
and ex- 
during the 
and a study of 
educational 
tations in other parts of the coun- 
try, the Committee concluded that 
television offers 


sive analysis of research 


periments carried on 
past fou! 


actual 


years 


operations of 


these new and ex- 


citing opportunities: 

a. Extends the influence and mag- 
nifies the effectiveness of the gifted 
teacher 

b. Reaches large numbers of stu- 
dents in and out of the classroom, 


in economical way 


and 
who 


c Reaches the home-bound 
disabled children and adults 
vant to continue their learning 
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that 
for 


material 
would unavailable 


classroom 


otnerwise be 


ise 
e 


l- j 
lar ee 


Brings parents and the public 
at in closer relationship to 
the schools and involves them more 
intimately in the educational pro- 
recs 
The Committee made other find 
ings of fact as follows 

1. Television used widely in 
adult education More and more 
people are turning to television for 
continued during thelr 
For example, a for- 
Psychol- 
ian 50,000 
A High 
operated by an 
in 
of 
the 
credit 


learning 
leisure hour 
mal 


ogy ha 


television course in 
attracted more tt 
viewers in 
School of 
educational 
Pittsburgh 
viewers 


course 


Cleveland 
Air 
televi 
attracts 
Many 
offered 
high 


the 
ion tation 
thousand 
take 
receive 


citizens 
and 
toward school diplomas 
Educational 


con 


television stations 
function 
needs of 
of 

An exami- 
schedules of 
wide vari- 
ety of prog! give 
adults both and informal 
instruction that can help them live 
ful 


television sta- 


sider it as a primary 
educational 


the 


are 


‘rve the 
citizens and 
which they 
of 


ations re 


communities 
a part 
nation 
uch st 


program 


. ] 
¥Cdl a 


am designed to 


formal 
happier and more 


ucce lives 


‘ 
) 


Educational 


tions doing an outstanding job de- 
veloping programs for children — 


Some of them have been so popu- 
lar that they have been presented 
by commercial networks to the na- 
tion. These programs involve no 
crime, violence, or horror to main- 
tain interest. For example, “The 
Children’s Corner,” an education- 
al program originally produced 
over WQED Pittsburgh, has been 
televised over a national network 
and distributed by means of 
kinescope to educational television 
stations throughout the country. In 
an interesting way it provides in- 
truction to children in such fields 
JOURNAI rHE AERT 
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as poetry, hobbies and 
crafts, foreign languages, music, 
and art. In the Pittsburgh area the 
program has attracted as many as 
4,000 letters per week from young- 
sters and adults. 

In St. Louis, KETC created and 
carries program called “The 
Finder,” program which com- 
bines entertainment with educa- 
tional values and which appeals to 
children’s natural to learn 
about new people, places, and 
things. A similar program called 
‘Let’s Take a Trip” is now carried 
by a national commercial network 
and Sonny Fox, the original 
“Finder” of KETC is the principal 
participant. This new program re- 
cently won the Thomas A. Edison 
Foundation award for the televi- 
sion program best serving the in- 
terests of youth in 1955. 

3. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that television is an effec- 
tive instrument for cultural growth 

Libraries, museums, labora- 

galleries, and famous 
sites are being brought 
into the homes of millions of peo- 
ple. Many industrial, professional 
and civic groups, doctors, lawyers, 
naturalists, architects, experts in 
hobbies and crafts are sharing 
their abundant knowledge and re- 
sources in the production of out- 
standing educational 
programs. 

Public reaction to programs be- 
ing presented by educational tele- 
vision stations has been generally 
good. The following editorial com- 
ments from Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis papers regarding the pro- 
grams of educational stations in 
these cities are typical of many ap- 
pearing in the press where such 
stations are operating. From the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 

For more than a year now the 
people of Western Pennsylvania 
have been enjoying a new kind of 
entertainment and instruction that 
is not available to a great many 


ZOOIOZY, 


a 


a 


desire 


tories, art 


historical 


television 





other Americans. The fact that they 
appreciate this new source of pleas- 
ure and learning is signified by the 
4.000 letters a week which they 
write to educational television sta- 
tion WQED about only one of its 
programs. 


Louis Globe Demo- 


From the St. 
crat: 

At a national. exhibit of educa- 
tional radio and TV programs, sta- 
tion KETC walked off with a trio 
of awards. Its “Soap Box’”’ came 
in first in the public affairs class, 
and two other shows produced by 
the local Channel 9 also won awards. 
They were its “Let’s Make Music” 
and “Walker in the City” pro- 
grams. 

Its success won perhaps an even 
more impressive commercial tribute 
when Sonny Fo, KETC’s “The Find- 
er” was signed up by a national TV 
network. 

Residents of the St. 
are fortunate to have a 
educational station like KETC on 
the dials of their TV sets. They will 
be delighted to see that it is getting 
the bouquets it deserves. Its grow- 
ing reputation should make it easi- 
er for KETC to replace the talent 
it loses to commercial TV with 
equally promising new faces 


Louis area 
first-class 


Educational television has al 
fields 
offers great promise in others. Im- 
portant research and experimen- 
tation are under way in various 
parts of the country to explore 
the full potentional of television 
as an educational medium both in 
and out of the classroom. New 
York State, with its vast material, 


ready arrived in many and 


educational, and cultural re- 


sources, is in a splendid position 
to make a major contribution 
along this line. 

In his January, 1956, message to 
the Legislature Governor Harri- 
man proposed: 

1. That the State of New York 
establish a pilot television station for 
educational purposes on a reserved 
channel in the Capital District to 
serve as a demonstration, training, 
and experimental station. 

2. That a unit be established in 
the State Education Department to 
operate the pilot station and pre- 
pare programs and other material 
for distribution through other tele- 
vision media and to provide con- 
sultant services to educational in- 
stitutions interested in establishing 
closed-circuit or other educational 
TV facilities 

3. That the State support two 
experimental systems for the evalu- 
ation of closed-circuit television in 
relation to education. 

4. That a system of financial aid 
be established to encourage commu- 
nities to develop educational TV and 
that localities should operate edu- 
cational television stations either di- 
rectly or through non-profit groups 
chartered under the Educational 
Law, such as the Metropolitan Edu- 
cational Television Association in 
New York City. 

These recommendations of the 
Governor are in line with those 
of the Study Committee on Edu- 
cational Television. If adopted, I 
believe they will lay the ground- 
work for an effective state-wide 
program which can bring im- 
measurable educational benefits to 
all the people of New York State 


NEXT MONTH 


Don’t miss the story about the unique radio-TV lecture-laboratory 
course presented cooperatively by the University of Pennsylvania and 
Station WCAU-TV, Philadelchia: or the one on TV Opera Scheduling 
and Rehearsing at Indiana University: or the one on New York’s pro- 


gram, “Voices of Asia’: 
or Radio?” 


or the one from Texas on “Tape Recordings 
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The Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, president, University of 
Notre Dame, stated in a 


Convocation 


recent 
Program commemo- 
tablishment of a TV 
institution, “A uni- 
no more ignore televi- 
ities of the 


ignored the dis- 


rating the e 
tation by his 

ity can 
ion today than unive! 
past could have 


covery of printing 


* * 

According to David Sarnoff of 
RCA: “Television on the campus 
the modern counterpart of the 
blackboard and textbook.” 

Judge D. W. Bartlett of Texas 
made history when he 
tated: “TV should be allowed in 


courtrooms, provided it 


recently 


does not 


distract from court proceedings.” 
. @ 32 


Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C., will 
st hospital in the United 


soon 
be the fir 
State to 


television 


have compatible color 


The instal- 
lation includes three complete colo! 
TV systems so as to serve the 
Armed Forces Institute of Path- 
ology, the Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pial, and the Army Medical Serv- 
ice Graduate School 


* - * 


equipment 


National Television Week wil! 
be September 23 to 29, 1956. This 
was decided by the Television 
Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. It is planned that 

segments of the industry wil 
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participate in and promote the ob- 
servance, including broadcasters, 
manufacturers, dealers, and dis- 
tributors 

a * - 

Marguerite Farley who has been 
serving in a substitute capacity for 
Gertrude Novokofsky, received a 
regular appointment recently to 
the Radio-Television staff of th 
Philadelphia public schools 

Station KQED, the San Fran- 
Area educational TV sta- 
reports that a recent survey 
revealed it has an 
266,000 homes. 

* + * 

Mitchell V. Charnley, professor 
of journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, was presented with a cov- 
eted plaque recently by the North- 
west Radio and Television News 
Association. Presented at the tenth 
hort course banquet the 
was in recognition of his 
“inspired and successful” direction 
of ten successive and tele- 
vision short courses at the 
of Minnesota 


* 


eisco Bay 
tion, 


audience of 


annual 
plaque 


radio 
news 


University 


The Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction held six sessions on 
radio and TV topics at its meeting 
in Detroit, Michigan, March 12-16 
Two committee meetings were 
held on March 12, one on “Radio 
and Recordings” and the other on 
“Television.” Two seminars were 
held on March 13, one on “‘Educa- 
tional Television” and the other on 





Radio One oO 

“Cracker Barrel Sessions” 

March 14 discussed “Providing 
Liaison Between Teacher and TV 
Producer.” A “Concurrent Session” 
March 16 “The 
Unique Function Educational 


Television 


‘In-School 


on discussed 


of 


= . . 


A fully-equipped radio station is 
being set up in London’s Science 
Museum for the benefit of school 
youngsters British authorities 
hope that it will encourage 
of them to make radio and 
tronics their ¢ The station 
will use a 150-watt transmitter on 
the amateur wave band. Members 
of the museum’s staff who hold 


tall 
transmitting operate 


some 
elec- 


-areel 


licenses will 
the equipment 
* « * 
Ten 


each 


graduate-level scholarships, 
valued at thousand dol- 
railable in the Division of 
Arts at Boston U 
in July, 1956 
have tabli 
Institute Co-opera- 
Br ‘ j ‘asting C . ] 
sroaacasti ing ouncl 
television Station, 


Each appointee will 


one 
lars, are av 
Communication 
versity starting 


nil- 
The 
cholarships been e hed 
by the 


tive 


Lowell 
educa 
WGBH- 
be 
ignment in the produc- 
the Station and will 
also have the opportunity to carry 


tional 
TV 
v 


regular as 


given 


tion crews on 


advanced courses in communica- 


tions which meet the requirement 
the degree, Master of Science 
Communications at Boston Uni 
The combined offering 1 


duration of a calendar 


in 
versity 
for the 
year 
The awards are open to anyone 
holding a degree from 
any accredited college. Application 
forms are now available. They may 
be obtained from Professor Leo 
Martin, Chairman of the Division 
of Communication Arts, School of 
Public Relations and Communica- 
84 Exeter 
Massachusetts. The 


bachelor’s 


tions, Boston University, 


Street. Bostor 


applications is May l, 


585 
program series have been entered 
in the 1956 “Ohio State Awards” 
competition. 
Officially known 
Exhibition of 
and Television 


Some radio and television 


the Ameri- 
Educational 
Programs, 
the event is sponsored annually by 
Ohio State University’s Institute 
for Education by Radio-TV, direct- 

Dr. I. Keith Tyler 

sing] out 
the 
ional and public service programs 
in the U.S 
pa 


as 
can 


Radio 


ing for special hon- 


“most outstanding” 


ors 


educa- 
> 
broadcast 

during the 
AERT 


of broadcasting 


and Canada 
the 


type 


oa} . 
st calendar 


Ve: 
year, 


hopes to further this 


Award winners in this year’s ex- 
which attracted one of 
number 
it will announced 
April 16. The programs will be 
available review during the 
Institute, April 17-20, in Columbus 
both 
entries were this 
Dr. Tyler said. TV programs 
ubmitted totaled 210, as compared 
with 175 la 
trie: 


hibition 
the largest of entries in 
ts history be 


for 


Increases in television and 


radio recorded 
vear, 


year. The radio en- 


7 
which dropped to 348 in 1955 
this 


numbered 375 
In the breakdown 


classes, most 


year 
by program 
significant increases 
were in cultural, public affairs 
children’s program 

The exhibitors included net- 
works and their affiliates, inde- 
pendent stations, advertising agen- 
public schools and 
various organizations, 


, and 


cle colleges. 
and others 
be judged at coop- 


Entries will 


erative evaluation centers vari- 
throughout the nation, 
center responsible for 
and award selection of 
all programs in a particular clas 


in 
ous cities 
with each 
evaluation 
19 
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( operation 


In Our Time’ 


Frederick H. Garrigus 


Manager 


Organizational Services Department 


Nationa! Association of 


Radio and Television Broadcasters 


ANY 
ship 


discussion of the relation- 
commercial broad- 
casting and broadcasters and edu- 
cators 


between 


and educational 
it 
itself 
Past experience 
that this 
glibness 
whether 


broadcasts, 
wherever may orig readily 
generalities 
to indicate 
capacity 
be equally true, 
analysis of the status 
of this relationship is made from 
the viewpoint of the commercial 
broadcaster the educator. It is 
intention to avoid insofar as is 
possible, this uncritical and “‘glib”’ 
approach to the evaluation. I might 
explain that during a substantial 
part of my life, my 
primary interests and responsibili- 
ties have been concerned with the 
relationships of the broadcasting 
industry to civic, cultural and edu- 
cational groups outside the broad- 
casting field. In addition, I was 
likewise teacher, having taught 
radio in most of its phases in per- 
fectly reputable colleges and uni- 
versities over a considerable period 


inate, 
lend to glib 

seems 
inherent for 
can 


an 


or 


my 


professional 


a 


. 


Abridgement 
27. 1956 


of an address at the 
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Georgia 


“< 


0) 


of years. 

Space does not permit here a 
detailed review of the history of 
the relationship between the com- 
mercial broadcaster and those civic, 
cultural, and 
and forces 


educational groups 
of which the broad- 
caster is so inescapably an integral 
part. Most of my readers are famil- 
iar with the problems of growth 
and adjustment in the development 
of the radio industry with 
some of the parallel problems 
faced today in television. Today’s 
massive stature of radio and tele- 
vision’s broadcasting facilities and 
programming surely stands out in 
vivid contrast against the early 
pictures of the infant broadcasting 
industry 

Through the years no phrase has 
been bandied 


and 


about with greater 
consistency than the well-known 
“public interest. convenience or 
necessity.” It probably one of 
the most misunderstood, miscon- 
strued, and misinterpreted phrases 
from the standpoint of the general 
Radio 


1s 


and Television Institute, January 





public of any phrase in the Com- 
munications Act of 1934! 

On the basis of numberless at- 
tempts to interpret the meaning 
of the phrase to individuals and 
groups, I have arrived a the con- 
clusion that it means “all things to 
all men.” What it says specifically 
to any one indivivdual or group 
seems to be predicated on just 
what the individual or group feels 
that it should mean. What “public 
interest, convenience, or necessity” 
does NOT mean to the commercial 
broadcaster is perhaps an unnec- 
essay redundancy to repeat here, 
but I have erred too often in think- 
ing that way before and so, repeti- 
tive or not, I’m going to state it. 

In the thinking and operation of 
the commercial broadcaster, “‘pub- 
lic interest, convenience or neces- 
sity” NOT mean that the 
broadcaster is legally bound, under 
the terms of his license grant, to 
devote a certain specific amount of 
time each and every broadcasting 
day to public service! The very 
“public service” themselves 
are left to be interpreted by an 
outside group or individual. 

This basic misunderstanding has 
perhaps contributed more than any 
other single element to the con- 
tinual differences that have long 
existed between civic groups, edu- 
cators, and broadcasters 


does 


words 


In actual day-to-day practice and 
operation each broadcaster has to 
determine for himself what “pub- 
lic interest, convenience or 


neces- 
sity’ means in his own relation- 
ship to his own community. It is 
to his everlasting credit that in a 
large majority of cases he has felt 
that this responsibility involves an 
attempt at intelligent co-operation 
with the educator as well as with 
the schools, colleges, 
sities in his area 

It is the history of this co-opera- 


tion and a forecast of 


and univer- 


its potential! 


future that we shall review today 

But first we must define one 
other term which is very closely 
related to the subject of our discus- 
sion. I refer, of course, to an “edu- 
cational broadcast” and I’m afraid 
that once more we are entering 
an area where the semantics are 
woefully vague. 

I should like to define an “edu- 
cational broadcast” in much broad- 
er terms than would many of my 
“dyed -in-the- wool” educator 
friends. I should like to define such 
a program as any radio or tele- 
vision broadcast which informs or 
instructs, which adds some infor- 
mation, either cultural or strictly 
practical, to the sum total of the 
listener’s or viewer’s knowledge of 
life, its workings, or the world in 
which he lives. 

The very word “education” de- 
rives from the Latin word educere, 
meaning to lead forth or bring out. 
And that is what almost any pro- 
gram, under my definition of edu- 
cational broadcasts, would do. 


Such a definition would encom- 
pass in its scope practically every- 
thing which is, or has been, broad- 
cast—-the whole range of enter- 
tainment, news, weather, quiz pro- 
grams, documentaries, drama, et 
al. And certainly it would not be 
too difficult to prove that a sub- 
stantial number of these broad- 
and telecasts were educa- 
tional prorgams—in the strictest 
and most academic of the 
word “education!” 


casts 
sense 


In the place of my rather all- 
inclusive definition of an educa- 
tional program your true educator 
would like to substitute something 
considerably more explicit. I would 
not presume to take it upon myself 
to speak for him with any degree 
of authority, but I do think that 
I can submit a composite of what 
I have heard educators say would 
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agescribe an educational broadcast 


Generally speaking, an education- 


broadcast should be educational] 
the formal academic 

1e term. It seems to be 
educational f { 


Ad iL 


and sense 
more 
contains a maxi- 
mum of formalized academic ma- 
There is, I hasten to add, a 
loosening of these strict 


tandards of 


rial 
teady 
programming on the 
part of many educator but not 
further 


g the con- 


abandon 


W a meeting 
Washington of representative 

the International Mission Chiefs 

CARE, it was my privilege to 
speak on the assigned subject of 
“The Responsibilities of Public 
Service to Radio and 
Television.” very phrasing of 
the im- 
proved relationship between public 
service group 


educators) 


Organization 
The 
this topic is indicative of 
(which includes 
commercial broad- 
Implicit in this new rela- 
tionship is a bright promise for the 
when the which 
now go into wasteful mutual criti- 
cism and are chan- 
neled towards mutual co-operation 
in the joint task—the 
ment, the education, 


and 
casters 


future energie 


recrimination, 


entertalin- 
and the day- 
to-day job of making and keeping 
the American people the best in- 
formed about life 
all the 

Let’ 
a moment 


around them in 
world 
backward look for: 
how the fast 
growth of radio and television has, 
by its rapidity 
surrounding that 
made the problems of 
derstanding difficult 
The advent of World War II pre- 
sented new and 
service problems to an 


take a 
and see 
very and circum- 
growth 
mutual un- 


stances 


serious public 
industry 
not quite sure how to handle them 
There was not, let 
then or lack of enthusiasm 
for the cause; nor was there a lack 
of interest in the vital 
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me assure you, 
now, a 


problem 


which faced America—but the un- 
expected communications role 
which these mass media were asked 
to play did present difficult prob- 
lems. 

What, for example, should a sta- 
tion or network operator do when 
each day his desk is piled high 
with requests from private and 
government agencies for time and 
talent to “wake the town and tell 
the people” about some job to be 
done the war effort? 
With all the good will in the world, 
the businessman 


essential to 


broadcaster was 
in no position to sift the mass of 
material and “public service’ re- 
quests which came to him almost 
literally within a few hours afte: 
Pearl Harbor. Much was he 
equipped to evaluate properly the 
relative importance of each of 
these requests and to establish the 
priorities of broadcast 
sential to any effective implemen- 
tation of radio as a mass medium 
of communication. 

From this 
‘lies were 


less 


use, so e 


confusion two 
born. One was govern- 
mental and temporary; the other 
was industry promoted and perma- 
nent. The first was the Office of 
War Information, which sorted out 
the multitude of governmental re- 
quests for FREE PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE time to promote and publicize 
causes vital to the national defense 
and to EDUCATE a 
suddenly involved in an all-out 
fight for the continued existence 
of the American way of life. And 
this, let me point out, not only 
included a continuation of the 
American system of free broad- 


agen- 


free people 


casting but also the American sys- 
tem of free public education and 


all of the other freedoms which 
many had come to take for granted 

The other agency, the industry- 
promoted and permanent one, was 
the Advertising Council, supported 
now by radio, television, advertis- 


ing agencies, and related media to 





as a clearing house for pub 

lic service requests designed to 
educate the American people to the 
peacetime needs of their fe 
Americans and thei 
throughout the world. 
Through participation in the all- 
out war effort, 


llow 
neighbors 


American radio as- 
sumed a new social consciousness, 
a new awareness of its public re- 

bility 


afte: 


feelings which were, 
war, to be shared 
by its sister industry, television 
And one of these new responsi- 
bilities was how to radio and 
television’s proven effectiveness as 
an educational factor. Two schools 
One felt that 
strictly commercial 
designed to entertain, 
money for its owners and, 
when the opportunity seemed 
propriate, instruct in a 
sugar-coated fashion. The 
nists of this school were the strict 
educators, the academicians, 
felt that this valuable tool 
be translated immediately 
used 


soon the 


use 


of thought existed 


radio was a 
business, 
make 
ap- 
modest, 


antago- 


who 
should 
into a 
almost, if not 
the education of the 
the media had con- 
proved its ability to ap- 


the and GET RE- 


and 
entirely, for 


classroom 
masses, since 
clusively 
peal to 
SULTS 

Fortunately, on both 


masses 


sides there 
were people of vision and patience 

educators in the media 
not to be unintel- 
exploited, but to be stud- 


who saw 
and opportunity, 
ligently 
ied and understood: broadcasters 
who willing to help in this 
education and make available the 


were 


facilities which would permit ex- 

perimentation in the new field 
Through the years more on each 

side of the 


ing were 


misunderstand- 
There 
co-operation 
educator and the 
broadcaster with each new experi- 
in exchange of ideas, 
and problems. This 


+ 
L 


erall f 
wall Ol 


- j , } 
won ove! devel- 
climate for 


between the 


oped a 


ment meth- 
climate 


he long- 


ods, 


Cal Dring 


riniti ‘ 
O iPulvion 


sought, mutually profitable under- 
standing between educators and 
broadcasters. The seeds have been 
planted; they have been watered 
by the patience and respectful un- 
derstanding of many sincere peo- 
ple. The facilities and the trained 
personnel are at hand. Needed now 
is only the sincerity and patience 
of both groups to develop the long- 
awaited bloom of successful inter- 
relationship. 

The experimental laboratories to 
work out this inter-relationship 
have been established. One of these 
is of particular interest to me be- 
cause it is an effort of the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, representing the in- 
dustry, to serve as the focal point 
and between the commer- 
cial broadcasters and those educa- 
tors who train and graduate stu- 
dents whose primary professional 
interest is to the field of 
commercial broadcasting 

This group is called the Associa- 
tion for Professional Broadcasting 
Education. It’s composed of the 
membership of NARTB, on the one 
side, and of those 


liaison 


entel! 


colleges and uni- 


versities which offer 
radio-television 


othe: 


courses 1n 


training on the 


This association has been set up 


to serve as the vehicle for the 
exchange of ideas and materials 
the professional 

and the educator. Its 
+ 


of Directors 


between broad- 
Board 
is composed of five 
practicing educators and five com- 
mercial broadcasters 
ship list already 


pressive 


caste! 


The member- 
contains an im- 
number of the nation’s 
outstanding and almost 
list testify 
the eager- 
find a way 
more closely with the 
and share the mutual 

and skills which could make 
for better programming for all 


Among its. planned 


schools, 
the 


to the willingness, even 


daily additions to 


of educators to 
to WworkK 
broadcaste! 


. } 
talents 


project 
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APBE envisions not only the ex- 
change of printed material but the 
exchange of ideas as well. A print- 
ed journal, an employment 
change, industry internships for 
teachers of radio-television courses, 


ex- 


and provision for a wider commin- 
gling of the one group with the 
other will, it is hoped, all contrib- 
ute towards that mutual under- 
standing which leads to a mutual 
appreciation and a 
work together for 
good 

The challenge is here; the oppor- 
tunity is upon us 


willingness to 
the common 


How broadcast- 
meet this chal- 
lenge will determine the nature of 
their relationship for the next dec- 
ade. In spite of the fact that I speak 
for the commercial 
feel that I can say without preju- 
dice that the real answer has to 
come from the educator. The evi- 
dence of sincere co-operation has 
already been more than amply 
demonstrated by the commercial 
broadcaster. It is the sincere edu- 
cator (and his name is legion) who 
must take the lead for his profes- 
sion, who must be willing to leaven 
his theorism with a larger measure 


ers and educators 


broadcaster, I 


of practicality and admit that the 
ideal use of radio and television 
as an educational tool must come 
from the continued closer under- 
standing and working relationship 
of these two dedicated groups of 
professional workers. There are 
growing numbers of such dedicated 
workers on both sides of the wall 
now-—surprising and vastly 
couraging numbers. 


en- 


There still exists, unfortunately, 
a wide gap between the philoso- 
phies and actions of both groups. 
However, if one takes the time to 
get at the facts of the case, he will 
find that, like the increased under- 
standing which has developed in 
the area of human relationships, 
there has also developed a greate! 
mutual respect, understanding, and 
a working relationship between the 
men and women in the so-called 
ivory towers and the commercial 
broadcasters. There is, as I pointed 
out earlier, a greater willingness 
in most to get together, to 
share the joint problems and, by a 
compromise of methods but not of 
principles, to arrive at a mutually 
beneficial solution. 


cases 


Indiana’s “School of The Sky” 


Sharon Hanna 


Journalism-Radio Student 


“THE Indiana School of the 
Sky” series consists of public serv- 
ice broadcasts sent to the schools 
of Indiana and neighboring states 
from WFIU, the Indiana Univer- 
sity Radio and Television Service 
This series, now in its ninth year, 
and produced by George C. John- 
son, is one of WFIU’s biggest un- 
dertakings and as such requires 
not only an investment of money, 


but of much time, 


research, and 
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Indiana University 
labor. Many educators and radio 
stations have become interested in 
in-school radio broadcasts, and an 
understanding of how WFIU plans 
such programming may benefit 
them 
In-school radio broadcasts are 
also one of the biggest undertak- 
ings of WBAA, Purdue Univer: 
sity’s station. A tremendous amount 
of work goes into the preparation 
of their “School of the Air” broad- 





casts. Furthermore in excess of 
25,000 schools in Britain’ use 
“Broadcasts to Schools,” a public 
service undertaking of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation 

“The Indiana Schol of the Sky” 
series is cost-free to the teacher 
The only cost, postage, is paid by 
the co-operating station. Each 
broadcast is complete in itself 

The programs provide 
for the whole range of pre-college 
This 


various 


age group ograms 
include: 
1. “Open the Door,” stories for young 
children, grades 1-3; 
2. “This Is Indiana,” 
Hoosier industries, grades 6-9; 
3. “World at Your Fingertips,” the 
asures of your library, grades 7-10; 
“Men of Note,” 
their 


year's pl 


trips through 


great composers 
music, grades 7-12; 
“It’s Your World,” weekly new 

views, grades 9-12; and 

6. “It Was All Very Strange,” chil- 
iren’s id fantasy, grades 3-5 

From this list, it is evident that 
an attempt has been made to inter- 
est all age The 
children, unable to grasp 
facts, stories which 
come the classroom’s 
regular story-telling hour. The old 
er students receive information not 


comedy anc 


groups youngel 
many 
may 


ly 
listen to 


well during 


about great people and inci- 

dents of the past, but 
rent events 

The “School of the Sky” 


ent to 


about cul 


manual 
throughout the 
state, gives a detailed description 
of ype of program 

lists suggested readings as a 
Herman Wells, presi- 
dent of Indiana University, in the 
manual’s opening note to teachers 
“We hope that these broad- 
casts will help 
adventures in 
dents 


teachers 
each offered 
and 
follow up 


Savs 
you bring creative 


ideas to stu- 


your 


Listening to these programs 


is not an end in itself. It is an 
invitation to further learning 
looking, and living.” This sum- 


marizes the purpose of the broad- 


series is presented by eleven 


AM and nine FM stations. These 
stations are so situated that they 
provide a wide coverage of the 
and surrounding areas, en- 
abling many schools to participate. 
Some schools have their own radio 
stations, like WIAN at Shortridge, 
in Indianapolis, and use the “School 
of the Sky” programs during their 
broadcast day. There are twenty- 
four weeks of in-school broadcasts, 
offered from Monday through Fri- 
day. A school wishing to receive 
these programs may accept the 
five-day package, a Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday package, or a Mon- 
day, Tuesday package. These pro- 
grams may be 
WFIU, or over. another 
to the school’s area which 
“School of the Sky.” The 
participating station receives each 
program on tape from WFIU and 
then works it into the broadcasting 
program, according to the time the 
chools can best use it. 
felt that the best way 
information concerning the 
utilization of these programs was 
to consult the teachers themselves 
When she interviewed teachers in 
the Bloomington area she found a 
great variation in the extent to 
which the had been used 

A Bloomington 


tate 
State 


picked up over 
station 


closer 


Carries 


The write! 
to get 


erie 
grade - school 
stated that he used “School 

the Sky” only occasionally. Al- 
though he was a teacher who had 
previously indicated on a card to 
WFIU that he would be interested 
in the 


teacher! 


series, he showed little inter- 
He had trou- 
the 
how it 
integrated in the 
the few times it had used 
He did say, though, that the pro- 
gram was presented to the students 
DY DI 


room 


est when interviewed 
what 
and 


ble recalling program 


had 


was about been 
classroom work 


been 


inging a radio into the class- 
The students who received 
the broadcasts were mostly in the 
fifth sixth grades. According 
to this teacher, they seemed to en- 
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and 








joy the broadcasts when they did 
hear them, especially history in 
tory form. Here is evidence of lack 
of interest on a teacher’s part re- 


ulting in the failure of a program 


Had he shown the same interest 
as his students, a different result 
might have been secured 

A different situation was en- 
countered when talking to K. B 
Thurston, a teacher at University 
high school in Blomington. Mr 
Thurston, who is connected with 
the Indiana Social Studies Asso- 
ciation, is much interested in in- 
school broadcasts and has tried to 
pass on this interest to the other 


teachers in this organization 


At one time plans were made to 


enable University high school to 
receive live “School of the Sky” 
broadcasts gut these plans fell 
through, and the problem then 
arose of getting the programs 
when needed. Mr. Thurston has 
used tape recordings of the history 
eries for his tenth grade World 
History and eleventh grade Amer- 
ican History classes. Of the pro- 
grams offered during the history 
series, he selects the outstanding 
ones—‘the cream of the crop” 

and they are used as part of the 
regular curriculum. Mr. Thurston 


estimates that twenty-five of the 
programs were used during the 
past four years. The programs are 
not presented on a regular basis, 
but according to what’s available 
on the topic being discussed in 
class at the time. The program 
have proved beneficial to his 
classes, as the ones selected have 
been good production-wise and 


have offered valuable material not 
otherwise available. He explains 
this latter point to the class to be- 
gin with and tells them he expects 
them to pay close attention. As 
result, there is no disciplinary 
problem because the students en- 
joy them and look forward to the 
programs as a relief from routine 
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Class discussion is Car- 
ried on after each program. 


class work 


Mr. Thurston believes that one 
of the main problems connected 
with in-school radio broadcasts is 


getting the material concerning the 
programs directly into the hands of 
the teachers. Oftentimes the prin- 
cipals or audio-visual directors re- 
ceive the information, and that’s as 
it goes. For those schools 
who have no way of picking up 
the programs, he suggests that the 
station publish a list of the pro- 
grams that could be taped and sent 
to the schools. At one time WFIU 
published such a list. But, lacking 


far as 


an off-campus response, the list 
was discontinued 
William Voorhees, a speech 


teacher at Bloomington high school, 
uses WFIU’s “School of the Sky” 
than the other teach- 
*s at his school, but for a different 
As none of the series is 
to the field of radio and 
his students listen to the 
criticizing them from 
a dramatic and production stand- 
point. They discuss the fundamen- 
tals employed in the production 
and then apply them to their own 
broadcasts in the school’s practice 
studio. This efficient studio is the 
control room for a central PA sys- 
tem, which serves all four of the 
school’s buildings. The “School of 
the Sky” program may be sent di- 


serles more 
el 
purpose 
devoted 
television, 


broadcasts, 


rectly to the classrooms as it is 
picked up from a radio on the 
control board. But in most cases, 


a tape is made of the program, so 
that it may be used at a teacher’s 


convenience, either on a tape re- 
corder or over the central PA sys- 
tem. A few teachers bring radios 
to the classes. In Mr. Voorhees’ 
case, the WFIU series does not 
come at the same time as his 
classes, so he uses tapes. In one 
year, the school uses about twenty- 
five or thirty programs of the 
erie 





Mr. Voorhees felt that time was 
the major problem. The teacher 
must take the time and find the 
time to fit his classroom schedule. 
A teacher may be able to fit a 
program into of his classes, 
but not into five or six of them 
It isn’t a question of not knowing 
about the each teacher 
in the school receives a manual. 

Outside of Mr. Voorhees’ classes, 
the series is used most in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, especially 
in the social studies classes, where 
the news programs are employed 
The school also receives programs 
from WBAA and WLS. In these 
classes they are concerned with 
the content of the program and 
work it in with what they are 
studying. Even though the series 
is used in these grades, the teach- 
rs rely 


one 


series, aS 


more upon transcriptions 
“Cavalcade of America.” Hav- 
prior information concerning 
content of this series, it was 
easier to anticipate the students’ 
interest. 

Mr. Voorhees that WFIU 
does a good job in programming 
and production. Interesting 
grams, by holding the students’ 
attention, aid in classroom -disci- 
pline. One series, however, stressed 
dates to such an extent that it 
became amusing. As a result, the 
students soon lost interest. In sum- 
marizing, he believes that the 
“School of the Sky” series is an 
effective aid in teaching, but that 
it canot be used to its fullest 
vantage until the time problem 
is solved 

It was a 


feels 


pro- 


ad- 


great surprise to find 


out that many schools in Bloom- 
ington, the home of WFIU and 
“School of the Sky,” have shown 
no interest in the series or seem 
unaware of it. One Bloom- 
school, for example, pos- 
sesses a modern PA system, over 
which both FM and AM broad- 
could be heard. Yet this 
school did not know what “School 
of the Sky” was about. Such 
schools should be visited and dis- 
cussions held with the staffs. Then 
it can be decided whether the pro- 
gram is ineffective or 

inadequate 

Material concerning the _ pro- 
grams is sent out to principals 
and superintendents. Perhaps the 
material gets no further than the 
principal, if he is not interested, 
is too busy, or simply forgets to 
pass the information on 

No one here or at Purdue has 
undertaken a scientific evaluation 
of the use of the in-school broad- 
casts. There is only a 
tion as to the extent of 


.O be 
ington 


casts 


the public- 


vague no- 
use; how 
are incorporated in the 
work, and the effect on 
students and their work. The 
WFIU has is the 
response sent in by teachers to 
a card, use, expected 
ise, or no interest. Many stations 
like WNAS at New Albany, have 
hown a decided interest in carry- 
ing “School of the Sky.” However, 
unless future investigations deter- 

what using the 
broadcasts, and how effective they 
none can be sure but what 
the time, money and energy have 
been wasted 


programs 
classroom 
the 
only indication 


indicating 


mine schools are 


are, 


Enroll a New Member 


in AERT This 


Month 
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stions to Parents 


Dr. Isadore Ziferstein 


Psychiatrist 


AMONG the leisure-time activi- 
ties of our children, a prominent 
place is occupied by the so-called 
fantasy experiences, which include 


reading, imaginative play, fan- 
tasies and day-dreams, movies, 
comics, radio and television. In 
recent years, television has come 


to consume more of our children’s 
time than all the others combined 

These play 
an important role in the emotional 
development of children. They can 
provide fun, enjoyment, pleasure, 
which are important ingredients in 
the life of the healthy child. They 


fantasy-experlences 


bring him into contact with the 
wide world, and broaden his 
knowledge. They can provide an 
outlet for repressed emotions 


They can help the child to reenact 


actively, damaging experiences 
which he had been subjected to 
passively, and thus master them 
The child may re-experience con- 
flict situations which he had not 
adequately resolved, and_ thus 
have another chance to resolve 
them. He may be helped to ac- 


quire positive values through iden- 
tification with a hero. Finally, they 
can provide esthetic pleasure and 
raise the esthetic level of our chil- 
dren 

We then 


experiences 


see, that these fantasy 
are not meaningless 
time-w: They are not insig- 
nificant, useless, harmless. For 
good or evil, they are potent medi- 
This is particularly true of 
television of its powerful 
audio-visual impact and large dos- 


asters 


or 


cine 
because 


age 
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One important factor in deter- 
mining whether our children’s ex- 
posure television will benefit 
their emotional development or 
warp it, is the content of TV pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, a large pro- 
portion of television programs de- 
pends for its appeal on violence, 
crime, mystery, horror. A survey 
of television channels in one city 


to 


during one week in May, 1952, 
showed 852 major crimes com- 


mitted, with 78 per cent of these 
occurring on programs especially 
designed for children. How does 
this affect our children? 

This large and overwhelming 
dosage of violence, rather than: 
produce a release of emotions, re- 
sults in an increase of tension and 
anxiety. This most obvious in 
five- and six-year olds and in 
children who are already moder- 
ately disturbed, taking the form 
of fears, nightmares, disturbed 
sleep, and appetite disturbances 
In children who are borderline 
psychopaths, these programs may 
precipitate them over the border 
into overt delinquent behavior. In 
the large majority of older children 
who are relatively healthy the ef- 


is 


fects are not obvious or immedi- 
ate. They are subtle and long- 
range. 

The prolonged and cumulative 


exposure to violence tends to take 
the edge off their sensitivity to 
human suffering, to the other fel- 
low’s feelings. There develops the 


attitude that it is sissy-ish and 
“chicken” to be squeamish about 
hurting other people. There is a 
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tendency then to become a 
more callous, and this, 
is a loss. 

On a deeper, unconscious, level, 
the violence and hostility seen on 
the screen, which the child vicari- 
ously enjoys, stir up overly strong 
hostilities in him about which he 
then feels guilt. The violence of 
the conflict on the screen, instead 
of helping the child resolve his 
own conflicts, actually overstimu- 
lates him, artificially sharpens the 
repressed feelings, and makes the 
conflict more difficult to resolve 
in a healthy way, leading to neu- 
rotic solutions. This may then set 
up various character defenses and 
what psychoanalysts call “reaction 
formations,” with resulting char- 
acter disturbances and distortions 
This is probably the most prevalent 
reaction, and, in my opinion, the 
most damaging. 

The resolution of emotional con- 
flicts is further hindered by the 
concocted nature of the plots and 
characters in many of the televi- 
sion plays. The motivations and 
conflicts portrayed are unreal, and 
the solutions are invalid, therefore 
the child cannot use them to help 
resolve his own conflicts. He can- 
not assimilate them. They remain 
an indigestible mass, which only 
further irritation. He suf- 
fers, so to speak, from emotional 
indigestion. 

The values presented are often 
not the kind that the child can 
identify with positively. The in- 
terpersonal relations of the char- 
acters are often destructive. Life 
is presented as all conflict, strife, 


little 
I believe, 


Causes 


war. Science is shown as destruc- 
tive, with the stereotype of the 
“mad scientist,’ who is busy in- 


venting ever more. destructive 
gadgets. There is rarely an attempt 


to show the constructive, beneficial 


aspects of science. The heroes us- 
ially operate outside the law 
They use  extra-legal, violent 


tw 


tactics to attend worthy ends, 
of course! Thus is inculcated the 
cult of the omnipotent, infallible 
“strong man,” the “Fuehrer.” 
These values do not help our chil- 
dren develop confidence in the pos- 
sibilities of cooperation, of friend- 
ly relations among men, of a peace- 
ful world. They tend to add to 
the burden of neurotic anxiety by 
giving the child the feeling of gen- 
eral insecurity because they shake 
his confidence in the reliability, 
of his parents, his friends, and 
the society in which he lives. 
Once we recognize television’s 
great power, that it is potent medi- 
cine, we may be more willing to 
make the necessary efforts to see 
to it that our children get the good 
medicine and not the bad. How 
may this be accomplished? The 
eventual solution, I believe, is that 
the content and form of programs 


should be determined by people 
who know children, and care 
about children. I envision com- 


mittees of parents, educators, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, 
gists, and creative artists in 
other words, people who know 
children, and people who know the 
medium working together to 
prepare worthwhile and interest- 
ing programs. 

Meanwhile, individual parents 
have an obligation to be aware of 
what their children are seeing and 
hearing. They should participate 
with their children in watching 
programs, so as to be available to 
reassure them when they are 
frightened, to enlighten them when 
they are confused, and to discuss 
content and form with them. These 
discussions would naturally result 
in a certain amount of guidance, 
suggestion, and persuasion on the 
part of the parents, which would 
lead the children away from the 
undesirable programs and toward 
the When 
programs 


sociolo- 


better there 
available, 
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parents should be able to provide 
attractive activities to entice the 
children away from the television 
set 


In addition, parents have a right 


and a responsibility to “squawk” 
about bad programs and to com- 
mend the good ones. This is best 


done by groups of parents, because 
they can discus 


grams 


and evaluate pro- 


and make intelligent, con- 


structive suggestions to the broad- 
casters. Furthermore, when they 
“squawk” or commend, they are 
more likely to be listened to if 
they do it in large numbers. 

For this I know: if radio and 
television are to be healthy and 
thrive, they must not only have 
an audience that listens to them, 
but they must also listen to the 
audience to us, the people 


AWRT SCHOLARSHIP 


Reporting a gratifying response 
to the second annual AWRT Schol- 
arship competition, Gertrude G 


sroderick, scholarship chairman, 


announces that applicants repre- 
sent 28 different colleges from 
variou part of the country 
American Women in Radio and 
Television, Inc., established the 
annual $500 scholarship in 1955 
This award is to be made each 


enrolled 
junior year at an accredited 


year to a woman student 
in her 
American college or university of- 
elective major 
in radio and/or television 

A high-calibre 


wide 


fering a degree o1 


with a 
inter- 


student, 


range ol 


and 
ests, characterizes the 


talents 
average 
1956 applicant for the highly-cov- 
eted scholarship, deadline for 
which has now Mrs. Brod- 
erick, radio-TV education special- 
ist, U. S. Office of Education, states 
that the judges had a difficult time 
in selecting the 1956 She 
noted unusually keen competition 
between the many exceptionally 
qualified girls who were interest- 
ed in the scholarship designed 
specifically to encourage talented 
young 


passed 


winnel 


women to enter the broad- 
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Winner of the 1956 AWRT 
Scholarship will be announced at 
the annual spring convention of 
the professional women’s organ- 
ization (April 26-29) in Boston. The 
winner will be a guest of the con- 
vention with all expenses paid by 


AWRT. Heather Woodard, an at- 
tractive and talented Floridian, 
won the 1955 scholarship. The 


award now furthers her studies as 
a senior in the University of Mi- 
ami, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Judges for the 1956 AWRT 
Scholarship are Mrs. A. Scott Bul- 
litt, president of the King Broad- 
casting Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; pioneer woman broadcast- 
ing executive Margaret Cuthbert, 
formerly of NBC and now retired; 
Herbert E. Evans, vice-president 
and general manager of Peoples 
Broadcasting Corporation, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Harold E. Fellows, 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, Washington, D. C-.: 
and Earl Wynn, chairman of the 
Department of Radio-TV-Motion 
Pictures, University of North Caro- 
lina 














I have been wanting to write 
you telling you how much I have 
enjoyed the Journal this year. It 
has had excellent variety and top- 


flight quality. I know that this 
did not happen by accident and 
I should like to compliment the 


editorial board efforts on 


our behalf 


on its 


Martha A. Gable 
Radio and Television 
Education 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


Director of 


. * od 
I have been enjoying the Jour- 
nal; I’ve found real challenge in 


many of the articles. But I'd 
like to see more of particular in- 
the teachers 
The Journal goes to many teachers, 
I know 


of articles 


terest to classroom 


have a series 
written by classroom 
not supervisors, not ad- 


ministrators, not radio or television 


Could we 


teachers 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


personne! just regular classroom 
teachers. 

Of course I’m _ interested in 
hearing from elementary school 
teachers because I work with them 
primarily. I’d like to know what 
is happening in the classrooms 
the one place to evaluate any pro- 


grams offered to schools. What 
does the classroom teacher find 
good, weak, unnecessary, impera 


tive? What are the standards used? 
What are the neglected areas? In 


what areas should we declare a 
moratorium? 

I know what you are going to 
say “See that we have some.” 


I promise that I'll talk to a teach- 
er within the next two weeks and 


see if he or she will write such 
an article. What about the other 
areas of the country? 

Arlene McKellar 


Associate Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 





ART SERIES RELEASED FOR ED. TV 


With one of the nation’s top film 
thei staff 
members at educational television 
station WQED in Pittsburgh 
studied while they worked on the 
new ETV series, “Looking at Mod- 
Art.” The released 
to the educational network March 
ll. It was not unusual to find the 
WQED $s staff gathered around 
Academy Award winner Robert 
Snyder in between 
from ‘Looking 


producers as teacher, 


ern series Was 


“seminar” 
shooting of 
at Modern 

For M1 
only to 


of 


scenes 
Art.” 
Snyder was engaged not 
supervise the production 
the top series of film-recorded 
television programs in contempo- 
rary art but to give the WQED 
staff the benefit of his wide ex- 
perience and knowledge He won 





the academy award in 1954 for his 
documentary film, “The Titan.” 
His appointment as guest pro- 
ducer for the series was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Cen- 
at Modern Art” is 
distributed nationally by 


the Cente! 


ter. ““Looking 


peling 


The Center plans to help other 
educational benefit from 
“know-how” 


stations 
and 
the nation’s top produc- 
ers during coming month 
ing to Robert B 
co-ordinator 


the experience 


of some o 


f 
acco! d- 


Hudson, program 


“Looking at Modern Art” fea- 
tures as its talent Gordon B. Wash- 
burn of the department of fine arts 
t Pittsburgh’ 


at Carnegie Institute 
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